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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM PENN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The time is fast approaching when Penn- 
sylvania will celebrate the bi-centennial of its 
founding, and nothing should prevent its cit- 
izens from keeping alive in their hearts the 
memory of the virtues and benefactions of its 
founder. The character of William Penn 
was so pure and elevated that neither his con- 
temporaries nor their posterity could under- 
stand him. Consequently he has been assailed 
by the shafts of calumny and malice on all 
sides, and the rage of baffled hate has sought 
in vain for some crevice in his armor in 
which to insert the stings of envy. But little 
is known, even in Pennsylvania and among 
the Quakers, of his real character and princi- 
ples. History has been written by those who 
were either ignorant of the facts, or ashamed 
of the Quaker founder. Justice is seldom 
done to pioneers. Later workers often reap 
the praise. Envy also has tried to banish 
this Aristides from the pages of history, and 
by many writers he is dismissed as a man 
whose Utopian theories would not stand the 
test of practice. It will be the endeavor of 
the present writer to show that Penn was far 
in advance of his times in regard to vital 
matters of statesmanship, aw@ that he laid 
the foundation in this country of the great 
principles of religious freedom and secular 
government, which we alone enjoy as a na- 
tion in any degree of completeness. 
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Before entering upon this subject it may 
not seem to the reader altogether impertinent 
to enter into a short digression showing the 
estimation in which Penn has been held by a 
few eminent writers of more than common 
candor. Lord Macaulay’s encomium will be 
peculiarly valuable as coming from a hostile 
pen: 

“Rival nations and hostile sects have 
agreed in canonizing him. England is proud 
of his name; a great commonwealth beyond 
the Atlantic regards him with a reverence 
similar to that which the Athenians felt for 
Theseus, and the Romans for Quirinus. The 
respectable Society of which he was a mem- 
ber honors him as an apostle. By pious men 
of other persuasions he is generally regarded 
as a bright pattern of Christian virtue. 
Meanwhile admirers of a very different Sort 
have sounded his praises. The French phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century pardoned . 
what they regarded as his superstitious fan- 
cies, in consideration for his contempt for 
priests, and of his cosmopolitan benevolence, 
impartially extended to all races and to all 
creeds. His name has thus, throughout all 
civilized countries, become a synonym for 
probity and philanthrophy.... e will 
always be mentioned with honor as a founder 
of a colony who did not, in his dealings with 
a savage people, abuse the strength derived 
from civilization; and as a law-giver, who, in 
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an age of persecution, made religious liberty 
the corner-stone of a polity.” —History of Eng- 
land, vol. i, ch. iv. 
“How much soever the governor had 
rown upon Mr. Penn, and how much soever 
Fis concern for others had worn off when raised 
to a sphere above them, it is plain he had not 
forgotten his own trial, nor the noble com- 
mentary upon Magna Charta, which in his 
tract called ‘ The People’s Ancient and Just 
Liberties Asserted,’ he had upon that occasion 
made public; wherein he says, ‘There are 
two sorts of government, will and power; or 
condition at contract. That the first was a 
government of men, the second of laws. That 
the universal reason was, and ought to be, 
among rational beings, universal law; that 
of laws some were fundamental and immuta- 
ble; some temporary, made for present con- 
venience, and for convenience to be changed. 
That the fundamental laws of England were 
of all laws the most abhorrent of will and 
pleasure.’ ”—B. Franklin. 


“The statute-book of England contained 
the clearest impress of the bigotry which a 
national church could foster, and a Parlia- 
ment avow; and Penn, in considering ‘ Eng- 
land’s Present Interest,’ far from resting his 
appeal on the sentiment of mercy, merited 

e highest honor as a statesman by the pro- 
found sagacity and unbiased judgment with 
which he unfolded the question of the rights 
of conscience in its connection with the peace 
and happiness of the State.”—Baneroft. His- 
tory U. 3. vol, II, p. 116. 

“The government of Pennsylvania is per- 
fect if it can endure.” —Frederick the Great. 

“This admirable person had employed his 

reat abilities in support of civil and religious 
astm, and had both acted and suffered for 
them under Charles II. Even if he had not 
founded the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as an everlasting memorial of his love of 
freedom, his actions and writings in England 
would have been enough to absolve him from 
the charge of intending to betray the rights 
of his countrymen.” —Sir James McIntosh. 

“It should be sufficient for the glory of 
William Penn that he stands on record as 
the most humane, the most moderate, and the 
most pacific of all rulers.”—Lord Jeffreys. 

“My associates labor with me to inspire 
peace and tolerance; horror for fanaticism, 
persecution, calumny and ignorance. I say 
it aor that I love the Quakers. Were it 
not for the terrors of a voyage I should desire 
to end my days on the soil of Pennsylvania.” 
— Voltaire. 

“To William Penn belongs the distinction, 
destined to brighten as men advance in vir- 
tue, of first, in human history, establishing 


the law of love as a rule of conduct in the in- 
tercourse of nations.” — Charles Sumner. 

When Thomas Jefferson in the Declara- 
tion of Independence spoke of the “ inaliena- 
ble rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” he doubtless had in mind the 
right of religious liberty among many others. 
He says in; his Notes on Virginia, that this is 
one of the natural rights of man which could 
not be taken away by legislation. Tolera- 
tion, as a privilege granted to a minority, is 
not a new doctrine or practice, but it only 
included freedom of conscience, and permis- 
sion to dissenters to worship according to the 
dictates of their conscience. Religious free- 
dom, in the modern sense of the word, means 
absolute equality of all sects and religions ; 
it means no established religion; it means 
separation of Church and State; it means ab- 
sence of tests and qualifications, and absolute- 
ly secular government in every respect. Eng- 
land affords a fair example of toleration, but 
as Lieber says in his “ Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government,” “It belongs to American lib- 
erty to separate entirely from the political 
government the institution which has for its 
object the support and diffusion of religion.” 
This liberty is secured to us as a nation by 
three constitutional: provisions: 

“No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.”— Const. U. S., Art. 
VI, Sec. 3. 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.”—First Amendment 
Const. 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities‘ of citizens of the United States.”— 
Fourteenth Amendment, Sec. 1. 

Of the first provision Story says, “It is 
designed to cut off every pretense of an alli- 
ance between the Church and State, in the 
administration of the National government.” 
Of the second provision he remarks, “ It was 
under a solemn consciousness from the danger 
from ecclesiastical ambition, the bigotry of 
spiritual pride, and the intolerance of sects, 
exemplified in our own domestic as well as in 
foreign annals, that it was deemed, advisable 
to exclude from the national government all 
power to act upon the subject.” 

While the framers of our Constitution were 
no doubt moved by the motives pointed out 
by Story, they also had before them the be- 
neficent effects of Penn’s wise policy of tole- 
ration, or rather of religious freedom. In 
spite of the claims preferred in behalf of 
others, it must be conceded that Penn was the 
first to establish this principle in America, 
and was the only one of the colonial settlers 
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who had any adequate idea of the full scope 
and bearing of the policy. While some of 
the earlier settlers had no doubt a certain 
<a of toleration, derived from their 
own bitter experience, or possibly from the 
writings of Milton, Locke and Sidney, yet 
many of them were ready to turn the weapons 
of persecution against their former oppressors, 
and to enact laws quite as severe and narrow 
as those from which they had escaped. On 
the one side was the theocracy of New Eng- 
land, and on the other the Establishment in 
Virginia. Penn alone invited all freely to 
his colony, and placed all upon an equal foot- 
ing. This enlightened policy he derived 

artly from his companionship with such en- 
ightened minds as those of Milton, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and Algernon Sidney. But he 
gained truer and more enlightened principles 
than even these possessed from his humble, 
unlearned Quaker brethren. Liberty of con- 
science, the equality of mankind, and absolute 
religious freedom, were cardinal doctrines 
with this people. The fourteenth Proposition 
of Barclay’s “ Apology” reads thus, “Since 
God hath assumed to himself the power and 
dominion of the conscience, who alone can 
rightly instruct and govern it, therefore it is 
not lawful for any whosoever by virtue of 
any authority or principality they bear in 
the government of this ook to force the 
consciences of others; and therefore all kill- 
ing, banishing, fining, imprisoning and other 
such things which are inflicted upon men for 
the alone exercise of their conscience, or dif- 
ference in worship, proceedeth from the spirit 
of Cain the murderer, and is contrary to the 
truth; providing always that no man, under 

retense of conscience, prejudice his neighbor 
in his life or estate, or do anything destruc- 
tive to, or inconsistent with human society, 
in which case the law is for the transgressor, 
and justice to be administered upon all with- 
out respect of persons.” 

Political liberties follow the advance of 
intellectual freedom, and this is measured by 
the movement toward liberty of conscience, 
the principle for which Socrates and so many 
martyrs since have died. The rise of the 
Quakers marks the time when intellectual 
freedom was claimed unconditionally by the 
people as an inalienable right. Bancroft 
alone of our historians has done justice to 
Penn and the Quakers. He- says, “The 
Quakers asked for conscience more than for 
security against penal legislation. He pro- 
claimed an insurrection against every form 
of authority over conscience; he resented 
every attempt at the slavish subjection of the 
understanding. He had no reverence for the 
decrees of a university, a convocation, or a 
synod; no fear of maledictions from the Vat- 


ican. Nor was this all. The Quakers denied 
the value of all learning except that which 
the mind appropriates by its own intelligence. 
The lessons of tradition were no better than 
the prating of a parrot, and letter-learning 
may be hurtful as well as helpful. When the 
mind is not free the devil can acconipany the 
zealot to his prayers and the doctor to his 
study.” —History U. S., vol. ii, p. 88. 

“Locke believed not so many men in 
wrong opinions as is commonly supposed, be- 
cause the greatest part have no opinions at 
all, and do not know what they contend for. 
Penn likewise vindicated the many, but it 
was because truth is the common inheritance 
of the race. Locke, in his love of tolerance, 
inveighed against the methods of persecution 
as ‘ popish practices.’ Penn censured no sect, 
but condemned bigotry of all sorts as inhu- 
man. Locke, as an American law-giver, 
dreaded a too numerous democracy, and re- 
served all power to wealth and the feudal 
proprietaries. Penn believed that God is in 
every conscience, His light in every soul ; and 
therefore he built—such are his own words— 
‘a free colony for all mankind.’ This is the 
— of William Penn, that in an age which 

ad seen a popular revolution shipwreck 
popular liberty among selfish factions; which 
had seen Hugh Peters and Henry Vane per- 
ish by the hangman’s cord and the axe; in 
an age when Sidney nourished the pride of 
atriotism rather than the sentiment of phi- 
anthropy ; when Russell stood for the liber- 
ties of his order, and not for new enfranchise- 
ments; when Harrington and Shaftesbury 
and Locke thought government should rest 
dh property. Penn did not despair of hu- 
manity, and though all history and expe- 
rience denied the sovereignty of the people, 
dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s ca- 
acity for self-government.”—Hist. U. &., 


ol. ii, p. 120. 
(To be continued.) 





WE weary ourselves with vainly wonder- 
ing where the kingdom of heaven is,—whether 
in this world of ours, or in some fair realm 
beyond the skies; while the important ques- 
tion for us, and the one that settles all minor 
matters for us, is what the kingdom of heaven 
really is. If it be a spiritual kingdom, then 
wherever and whenever a soul is found which 
is leal and loyal to Christ, which in loving 
humility has given up its petty, willful free- 
dom for. the higher freedom of the light of 
God, which seeks for purity and righteous- 
ness as the only wer in which it can 
truly live, and goes forth in deeds of love and 
self-sacrifice, there and then—whether in this 
life or the life to come—the kingdom of hea- 
ven is.—Adam Semple. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
Continued from page 55. 

Although committed by no civil authority, 
many weeks passed away ere the prisoners 
were brought before the sessions; and then 
as they could not conscientiously take the 
Oath of Allegiance they were all committed 
to Newgate, and placed in the crowded com- 
mon gaol, where they found many Friends. 
At night all, whether Friends or felons, 
lodged in one room; it was round, and in the 
centre there was a great wooden pillar which 
supported the chapel above. To this they 
fastened one end of their hammocks, securing 
the other end to the wall; they could only 
find space enough by placing them in three 
tiers, and beneath these beds were laid on the 
floor. The impure and exhausted air caused 
illness, and one prisoner died ; the corpse was 

laced in a coffin and carried to the porter’s 
odge to await the coming of the coroner. On 
his arrival the turnkeys, according to their 
custom, went into;the street, and laid hands 
on every man that passed by until they had 
collected a sufficient number for the inquest ; 
remonstrance availed nothing, as the turn- 
keys did not hesitate to resort to force if other 
means failed. 

On this day they espied an elderly man, a 
sedate citizen, who was hurrying along on 
some business so urgent that he besought 
them not to compel him to serve. To these 
entreaties they gave no heed, little thinking 
what would follow. When the inquest began 
this old gentleman was appointed foreman. 
“To what purpose do you show me a dead 
body here?” he asked. “ How know we but 
that the incommodiousness of the place where- 
in he was kept may have occasioned his 
death?” This suggestion much annoyed the 
officials, who began to banter the foreman; 
but he was not going to be trifled with. 
“Come, come,” -he said, “though you have 
made a fool of me in bringing me hither, ye 
shall hot find me a child now I am here. I 
understand my place and your duty. I re- 

uire you to conduct me and my brethren to 
the place where the man died. Refuse it at 
your peril.” It was evening; Thomas Ell- 
wood and his companions had arranged their 
hammocks and were beginning to undress, 
when they heard the unusual sound of many 
feet on the stairs, and then a turnkey opened 
the door, and called out, “Hold, hold; do 
not undress yourselves; here’s the coroner’s 
inquest coming to see you.” As the foreman 
looked in, he lifted his hand, and exclaimed, 
“ Lord bless me, what a sight is here! I did 
not think there had been so much cruelty in 
the hearts of Englishmen, to use Englishmen 
in this manner. We may wonder that they 








are not all dead! Well, if it please God to. 


spare my life till to-morrow I will find means 
to let the king know how his subjects are 
dealt with.” The next day a sheriff arrived, 
and ordered that all the Bridewell prisoners 
should return thither, where they would have 
better air. He committed them to the care 
of the Bridewell porter, who told them that 
as they knew their way he would not stay to 
accompany them. 
When ready to depart they placed their 
bundles on their shoulders, and walked two 
and two to Old Bridewell. This procession 
attracted notice, and they were asked by shop- 
keepers at their doors and by passers by who 
they were and wither bound? “We are 
prisoners,” said they, “going from Newgate 
to Bridewell.” “ What, without a keeper?” 
was the next question. ‘‘No,” they answered, 
“for our word, which we have given, is our 


keeper.” 


Thomas Ellwood was now able to get the 


solitude he sometimes wished for. “My 
spirit was more than ordinarily exercised,” he 
writes ; “on the one hand the sense of the ex- 
ceeding love and goodness of the Lord in His 
gracious and tender dealings with me did 
deeply affect my heart, and caused me to 
break forth in a song of thanksgiving and 
praise; and on the other hand a sense of the 
profaneness, debaucheries, cruelties and other 


horrid impieties of the age lay as a pressing 


weight on my spirit.” When the Court next 
sat at the Old Bailey the prisoners were 
called to the bar only to be discharged. 


Soon afterwards Thomas Ellwood was asked 


to become temporary tutor to Isaac Pening- 
ton’s children, an arrangement which answered 
so well, however, that he retained the post 


until his marriage seven years later. Scarcely 
was he installed in this employment when his 
heart was overwhelmed with the sorrowful 
tidings of the death of Edward Burrough in 
Newgate ; a close, cruel confinement had cut 
off his life at the age of twenty-eight, ‘to the 
unutterable grief,” writes his friend, “of very 
many, and unspeakable loss of the Church of 
Christ in general.” 

About this time at Milton’s desire Thomas 
Elwood chose a country-house for him at 
Giles Chalfont, and hoped to help him when 
the family arrived there, but he was prevent- 
ed from doing this by a month’s imprison- 
ment in Aylesbury gaol. When liberated he 
paid an early visit to his former master, who 
lent him a MS. to read at his leisure, no other 
than “ Paradise Lost.” They afterwards had 
some pleasant conversation about it, in the 
course of which Thomas Ellwood asked him 
what he had to say about Paradise found. 
Sometime afterwards, when calling on Milton 
in his London home, the poet said, as he 


———— 
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showed him “ Paradise Regained,” “This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head b 
the question you put to me at Chalfont.” 

In the spring of the following year, 1665, 
Thomas Ellwood was imprisoned by order of 
Justice Benett. It was characteristic of this 
magistrate that, unhindered by the dignity of 
his office, he had furnished himself, when on 
his way to the house where the meeting was 
held, with a stout stick from a stack, and 
concealing it beneath his cloak rushed in 
amongst the little company to whom Morgan 
Watkins, a Welsh Friend, was preaching. 
With his uplifted stick he cried out “Make 
way there!” and struck an elderly woman 
who did not move fast enough out of his way. 
Six of the Friends he committed to Ayles- 
— gaol where it was said the plague had 
broken out. A lady who was present, not a 
Friend, begged him to reconsider this deci- 
sion, asking him how he would answer the 
cry of their blood if they died in the infected 

rison. He then agreed to send them to the 
ycombe House of Correction where they 
were kept close prisoners for three months. 
Here, with his wise love of occupation, 
Thomas Ellwood asked Morgan Watkins to 
teach him to do coarse netting. “It was a 
good time,” he says, “the Lord being gra- 
ciously pleased to visit my soul with the re- 
freshing dews of His divine life whereby my 
spirit was more and more quickened to Him, 
and Truth gained ground in me over the 
temptations and snares of the enemy, which 
frequently raised in my heart thanksgiving 
and praise. At one time more especially the 
sense I had of the prosperity of Truth and 
the spreading thereof, filling my heart with 
abundant joy, made my cup overflow.” Thus 
did God sustain His servant in faith and hope 
amidst circumstances calculated to discourage 
and depress. As he himself writes, for he 
was given to versifying,— 
“Some men are free while they in prison lie; 
Others, who ne’er saw prison, captives die.”’ 

In 1669 Thomas Ellwood married a friend 
named Mary Ellis, who became an esteemed 
minister. Their home was at Hunger Hill 
in the parish of Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire. But scant details are left us of the re-. 
maining forty-three years of Thomas Ell- 
wood’s life. He was an industrious author 
and we are told that he was particularly 
“qualified by spiritual wisdom and great 
strength and depth of judgment” to defend 
the truths he held dear. fn 1690 he copied 
and prepared for the press the journal of 
George Fox, which was printed in folio in 
the following year. His principal work is 
“The Sacr istory of the Old and New 
Testaments.” One of his friends, after re- 
marking that he did not often speak as a 


minister, alludes to the extreme value of his 
remarks in meetings for transacting the af- 
fairs of the Church, which seemed to be “a 
talent given by the Lord.” 

Thomas Eliwood was much respected by 
his neighbers, and his doors were open to the 
poor and sick. “I matter not what cost I 
am at to do good,” was a saying often on his 
lips. He is described as a man of a comely 
aspect, of a free and generous disposition, of 
a courteous and affable temper, and pleasant 
conversation; a gentleman, a scholar, a true 
Christian. Early in 1713 he was taken ill 
with palsy, and died after a few days’ illness 
in his seventy-fourth year. “If the Lord 
hath no more work for me to do,” he said, 
“T am content, and resigned to His will; and’ 
my hearty farewell to all my brethren. .. . 
My spirit is filled with joy.” He was interred 
in the Friends’ burial-ground at Jordan’s, 
where the mortal remains of so many a good 
soldier of the cross has been laid. 

‘*T heed not those who pine for force 

A ghost of time to raise, 
As if they thus eould check the course 
Of those appointed days.’”’ 

Yet assuredly we have need of the inspired 
injunction, “ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong. Our fore- 
fathers were valiant for “the Truth,” as are 
some in our ranks—would to God they were 
more—at the present day. The Truth is still 
at war with all that is evil in the world; and, 
as in the outward warfare of old, the victory 
is to be won by “the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon” —* not two swords but one,” which 
therefore can only be wielded by that soldier 
who says, “ Not my will but Thine be done.” 
“God himself” is with such “for a captain,” 
and theirs shall be the blessedness of sharing 
in the triumph of Christ as He goes forth 
“ conquering and to conquer.” 

































Happy they who can go unto God, their 
joy, when they need heart rest. What does 
the weary need? What does the tired child 
want at eventide, when the little head is 
weary even with play? What but the good 
mother, beyond whom the little one cannot 
look, and need not look? For God’s light 
beams through her loving eyes, and God’s 
voice breathes in her gracious words. And 
are we much stronger than children, we chil- 
dren of a larger growth? And are there not 
times in our life when we are tired, aye, even 
of pleasure, when we sigh for rest and sorely 
need it? And do we not need an infinite love, 
an infinite strength, an infinite tenderness? 
Blessed are they who know their need and 
their Helper! Blessed are they who can say, 
“T will go unto God, my exceeding joy!”— 
J. P. Hopps. 
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TEMPERANCE WORK. 


We have been permitted to copy the sub- 
joined from a private letter. It is so ex- 
cellent that it is worthy of wide circula- 
tion among our fellow-professors. Eps. 


Thine came duly to hand, but way did 
not seem to open at this time to be with 
ou at the Quarterly Meeting and meet coe 
Remperdnes Committee. I should have been 
glad to have been able to confer with the 
temperance workers of your Quarterly Meet- 
ing, for I feel that the harvest is plenteous, 
but the laborers few. 


. _ My concern is that our people may arise 

from their slumber and enter earnestly into 
the work. Our fathers were pioneers in 
this direction, and through the guidance of 
the Master were enabled to see in a mea- 
sure the evil which necessarily results from 
the use of strong drink, and cautioned their 
brethren in regard to it, but they had not 
the light of to-day and hence made a dis- 
tinction between distilled and fermented liq- 
uors. This was a great mistake that led 
to much evil in our own borders and in 
the world at large. 


The enemy was supposed to have been 
cast out in the form of distilled spirits, 
while the fermented article was permitted 
to prepare a harvest of drunkenness. The 
science of chemistry has long since proved 
that alcohol is the product of fermentation 
only; that it exists in no grain, fruit or 
vegetable in nature, but is the product of 
decomposition and decay; in the language 
of another, “It always comes in at nature’s 
funeral.” The French chemists declare that 
it is always an enemy, always a poison, and 
human experience has confirmed the fact. 
All along the lines of the most temperate 
use are the pitfalls of physical and moral 
ruin. The milder the form, the more insi- 
dious and dangerous. 

The facts of history abundantly demon- 
strate that what is falsely called the tem- 
perate use of these drinks is the parent of 
the intemperate use, hence total abstinence 
is the only safety, and such prominent pro- 
fessors of Christianity as Dr. Crosby and 
his representatives among ourselves are not 
only dangerous examples to the weak ones, 
but their teachings, “that the pledge is a 
strait jacket, unmanly, and lacks self-re- 
spect,” and “ total abstinence but another spe- 
cies of intemperance; that alcoholic liquors 
are God’s good creatures, and temperance 
consists in using them moderately,” are cal- 
culated to lead many poor human creatures 
into the paths of total ruin. 

This class, however honest and sincere they 
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may be, are the most dangerous foes of true 
temperance, which consists in the moderate 
use of all right and proper things, and total 
abstinence from all things hurtful ; they need 
to learn again of the apostle Paui, “that it is 
not good to eat flesh, or drink wine, or any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth or is 
offended or is made weak”; and who, in 
his devotion to all that tends to the best good 
of the race, would even eat no more meat 
while the world stands if it had a tendency 
to make his weak brother to offend. 

A healthy agitation of this great question 
is a prominent part of thé work of the seve- 
ral committees appointed among Friends in 
the interest of temperance. If our minds are 
kept single to the light, and a willingness 
manifest to do earnestly what our hands 
may find to do, fields of labor will burst 
upon our vision; the first timid steps will 

repare us for those that come after; and, 
ae our feet shod with a preparation of 
the Gospel of peace, and our hearts touched 
with the loving spirit of Him who devoted 
His life to the uplifting of humanity, our 
eyes will be anointed to see all around us the 
little ones, the suffering victims of a legalized, 
and shall I not say Christianized traffic? 





LUCRETIA MOTT. 


At a memorial meeting of the 89th birth- 
day of Lucretia Mott, held at Germantown 
by her friends of the Universal Peace Union, 
good words were once more spoken of the 
venerated dead by some of those who cherish 
all memories of her as precious and acknowl- 
edge her life-work to have been truly a work 
and service for the Highest. 

Samuel Longfellow, on that occasion, 
claimed for her a place among those who in 
their earthly lives were pure in thought and 
in heart, and who were consecrated and holy 
in devoutness of spirit. She was one devoted 
to the doing of good, to the freeing of the 
bound, to the calming of human contentions 
and passions, to the giving to the poor accor- 
ding to their needs and to the visiting of those 
that are in — “Her memory,’ said the 
speaker, “always helpful to us, lifts up our 
hearts nearer to God, as the prayers of the 
saints were thought to do of old, and brings 
us nearer to men and women to whom she 
was so near in her broad sympathies.” 

The speaker objected to speaking of the 
“Religious Toleration of Lucretia Mott,’ 
since a truly great spirit does not tolerate 
other forms of belief, but welcomes all real 
thinking, and is hospitable even to those from 
whom it differs, but broad and free rather 
than tolerant. He then proceeded to speak 
of the religious freedom and breadth of Lu- 
cretia Mott. 
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“ Her great word in religious thought was 
not authority, but truth. In that way she 
cast off all external authority which under- 
takes to compel men to think alike. One 
man trying to compel another to think as he 
does and persecuting him if he does not. 
What a spectacle in the world! Not author- 
ity for truth, but truth for authority, that 
was her principle. Go to no book, consistory 
or pope to learn what the truth is. Go to 
your own soul and say ‘ Is it truth to me?’ 
For any man or woman who asks that ques- 
tion sincerely cannot fail to be guided aright. 
And the reason why we cannot assume au- 
thority over others, the reason why we must 
be broad in religious thought, is simply this, 
that no man is omniscient and that no body 
of men can be omniscient. Therefore, what 
we see of truth we do not know to be the 
everlasting and absolute truth. We know 
very re that it is not. By no man is 
the truth perfectly seen. To the human mind 
there is but an approximation, a growing of 
knowledge. We dare not impose it on our- 
selves as final; how, then, shall we dare to 
impose it authoritatively on others? We 
can say ‘ This seems the truth to me; if it 
seems so to you take it and weigh it.’ Per- 
haps all of you that are here are already 
convinced of the value, privilege and neces- 
sity of liberty in religious thinking, and I 
need not dwell upon it. To you, then, I 
may say: Be sure that your liberty be true 
liberty, not mere independence. To proclaim 
independence is not to proclaim liberty 
through the land of thought. To proclaim 
independence is to claim the right to speak 
one’s own thought, but to proclaim liberty 
is to take the yoke off of others’ minds; to 
declare that anybody may speak for him- 
self. Are we willing to grant that for all? 
Are those that have.left behind all church 
superstitions and all religious opinions, are 
they never narrow, never bigoted? How do 
they stand in regard to the most orthodox ? 
Do they look down upon them? I hope 
they never do, and yet it is possible for one 
to be liberated in one’s belief, in one’s 
thought, and yet not quite in temper. When 
a new truth dawned upon Lucretia Mott’s 
mind, it was open to hear it. It did not 
shut itself with a snap. It was kept wide 
open. She followed where the truth drew 
her, and she joined herself to those who 
held what we count liberal, and what we 
believe to be equally religious and true opin- 
ions. Did she stop with the first new views ? 
No, she went on. The liberal mind does not 
bind itself only to take one step, but it takes 
all steps wherever the truth of God leads. I 
doubt not she is going on to new truths, for 
one of the joys of heaven must be the seeing 


of new truth—the seeing of things that were 
not clear here; rejoicing in the soul to get 
new light. 

“There was one word written in the pre- 
amble of the constitution of the society of 
which she was one of the vice presidents, 
that Lucretia Mott did not like, and that was 
the word ‘theology.’ I think her dislike to 
it was unreasonable; for religion, while it 
deals so much with character and the af- 
fections of the heart, also deals with the 
mind. The whole mind ought to be reli- 
gious. A man should have .as clear reli- 
gious ideas as possible, as well as a large 
religious life. Lucretia Mott had her own 
conceptions of religion, but she did not like 
to call them theology. She was right, if she 
thought that the opinions of the mind are of 
less importance than the life of the soul, and 
did not want an undue value to be placed on 
the former to the neglect of the latter. 

“Let us take to heart the broad religious 
thinkings of Lucretia Mott, and see that we 
are broadly free, that we have no supersti- 
tions or prejudices of our own that hinder us 
from seeing the truth, and let us remember 
that the truth has different aspects to differ- 
ent minds. While we are earnest ourselves 
to gain new truth, let us be hospitable and 
speak not unkindly to those whom we think 
in error, for freedom is but opportunity for a 
man to do his best, to think Ts best, to live 
most unselfishly, most holily and humanely.” 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Burlington First-day School Union.—The 
Quarterly Meeting of this Union was held at 
Mt. Holly on the 11th inst., with a large at- 
tendance and very fine weather. 

After the reading of the minutes, the usual 
custom of reading the reports from the sev- 
eral schools that compose the Union was de- 
parted from, and interesting essays, forwarded 
from the schools at Trenton, The Mount, 
Upper Springfield and Mansfield, were read 
to satisfaction. 

The first took cognizance of the fact that 
in all organizations the work devolves upon 
a few, who, by untiring wee and devotion, 
push onward through all difficulties. 

The next essay evoked some criticism, from 
the introduction of debatable doctrinal points. 
The desire was expressed that charity be ex- 
ercised ; if we are right in practice, a differ- 
ence in theory ought not to cause division. 

The essay dicen Clened Springfield exhorted 
all not to trust too much to their own judg- 
ment and ability, but to take up the cross, and 
seek a preparation to do the will of the Lord 
of the a son who calls us into His service; 
for truly the harvest is plenteous, but the la- 
borers are few. 
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The last essay dealt with the question of 
responsibility, how to awaken our members 
to a deeper sense of their obligation to live 
up to the principles we profess, and to make 
conduct correspond with profession in all 
things. Nothing is more attractive than con- 
sistency. If all would strive for this stan- 
dard there would be no lack of attendance 
either at meeting or First-day school. There 
is too much worldliness. 

Let us endeavor to make the children bet- 
ter acquainted with Friends’ principles. Do 
we not have too many books of other denomi- 
nations in our schools? Let us not get away 
from our principles of plainness and simpli- 
city. Our yea should be yea and our nay 
nay, loving our neighbors as ourselves and 
doing unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. 

The reports from the schools were then 
read, some admitting their attendance less 
than formerly, others about the usual aver- 
age, and one a better attendance, but all ex- 
pressing a hopeful feeling for the future. Our 
schools may in some instances dwindle away, 
but no good effort is entirely lost. 

A recess followed. After reassembling 
there were readings and recitations from 
scholars belonging to several of the schools 
composing the Union, which added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. 

A committee entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of lesson leaves for the use of the schools 
— having attended to the duty, but 

vised that for the present the lesson sheets 
just issued by the General Conference be in- 
troduced into the schools of the Union, and 
recommended that the series prepared by the 
committee be forwarded to the Literature 
Committee of the Conference, to be used by 
them if approved. 

These views were united with, and the 
committee continued to complete their work 
and hand it over to the Literature Com- 
mittee. 

Some other routine business was transacted 
and the meeting adjourned. R 





The Committee on Indian Affairs of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting held a meeting on 
Seventh-day last, with a good attendance of 
its members. Interesting correspondence 
was read in regard to the condition of the 
Indians under the care of Friends, and the 
unsettlement that has prevailed at the Great 
Nemaha Agency about removing to Indian 
Territory. It was shown by letter from the 
agent that the desire for change was not 
general, and hope is entertained that it will 
subside and the Indians settle down to the 
cultivation and improvement of their reser- 
vation. 


In view of all the facts of the case and 
the probability that a delegation from the 
Great Nemaha Agency will shortly visit 
Washington in regard to the proposed re- 
moval, a paper has been prepared setting 
forth the care that has been extended to 
these Indians by our Yearly Meeting since 
the year 1869, when they were first assigned 
to us, and the rapid improvement they have 
made in civilization, being surrounded in 
nearly every case with the comforts of home 
life. 

Barclay White was appointed to attend 
the conference in case the delegation comes 
on, and to express to the authorities at 
Washington our concern that the Indians 
be not removed from their present fertile 
and healthy reservation to the malarious 
and uncongenial section of Indian Terri- 
tory that remains open to settlement. R. 
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WILLIAN Penn anv Re iciovus LIBERTY. 
—The essay with this title begun in this 
number, is by H. M. Fisher, of Baltimore, 
Md. The writer says, “It is the product of 
considerable study and research, instigated 
by my admiration for Penn and the Friends, 
of whom my mother is one. If you can make 
room for it in your valuable paper you will 
greatly oblige me, and at the same time pro- 
mote a good cause.” 





“TnsTANT IN SEason.”—This expression, 
attributed to the Apostle Paul, in his stirring 
and eloquent epistle of exhortation to his be- 
loved convert Timothy, has been again and 
again employed as the language of earnest 
prompting to service for God and man, by 
the faithful of all the Christian generations. 

A generous impulse should be followed by 
generous action; doing should follow think- 
ing; “faith without works is dead.” No 
amount of fine sentiment or ardent profession 
can weigh for aught unless the practical ap- 
plication of the principles avowed is seen in 
the life and work of the individual. 

Very often it is seen that the opportunity 
for a good and noble action passes by, while 
hesitation and indecision prevent the service 
which was known to have been requisite. 
The visit of sympathy, the encouraging word 
of love, the timely gift, are delayed until the 
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occasion which demanded them has passed 
forever, or the wound that should have been 
healed is out of the reach of human minis- 
tration. 


Too late comes regret and remorse, and 
too late does the laggard will consent to act, 
for the hour has gone in which good seed 
should have been planted or good harvests 
garnered. 


It was in the solemn hour when the doom 
of martyrdom was impending over the head 
of the great apostle, and he knew that the 
hour of his departure drew nigh, that he 
wrote in all earnestness to the younger disci- 
ple who was to carry on the good work after 
the mightier champion had fallen: “ Be in- 
stant in season, out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
teaching. ... Be thou sober in all things, 
suffer hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 
fulfill thy ministry.” 


A voice like this is needed in this our day 
to rouse from inert, sluggish inactivity many 
of those to whom is entrusted the precious 
gifts of power and wisdom which should bless 
the world. Never was there a time when 
some such stirring exhortation as this of the 
dedicated Paul was more needed by those 
who linger when they should be willing and 
timely workers in the vineyard of the Great 
Husbandman. 





Tue Anti-CutnEsE Briu.—The passage 
of the Anti-Chinese Bill by the Congress of 
the United States must astonish those civil- 
ized peoples who have been so often assured 
by this nation, through its accredited repre- 
sentatives, that in this generous land the op- 
pressed and poverty-stricken ofall races might 
find a refuge and a new life. But this bill 
provides that for the next twenty years not 
another Chinese laborer shall be permitted to 
land on our shores, and that the bringing of 
such laborers into the country by shipmasters 
shall be accounted a penal offence, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. Chinese laborers 
who are here under the stipulations of treaty 
may stay here, if they choose, and if they 
choose to depart, they may return, provided 
they register their names and a full descrip- 
tion of their persons at some custom-house, be- 
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fore their departure. Chinese students, mer- 
chants and travelers may come and such as 
please may engagein trade. But laborers of 
the Chinese land must on no pretense enter 
into this country to engage in productive in- 
dustry. 

It seems needless to declare that we hear of 
this action of our Congress with deep sorrow, 
and regret that no more voices were raised in 
the legislative bodies to support the solemn 
protest of the faithful ones who stood for a 
nobler policy and a more gener6us faith. 

If the bill becomes a law we shall hope 
for its speedy repeal at the hands of a worthier 
Congress, and believe that a worthier Con- 
gress will be certain to succeed this, as soon 
as the people are able to make their will felt. 

The bill in question proposes to give the 
sanction of law to action in conflict with the 
genius of our institutions, and in flat contra- 
diction of all our antecedents. It is also an 
insult to China, which has been hitherto 
friendly to the United States, and faithful to 
her treaty obligations. Will not her people see 
in this a strange commentary on the zealous 
efforts of our religious bodies to induce them 
to turn from their ancient religious ideas, 
and embrace those which our national life is 
supposed to illustrate ? 





DIED. 


CHASE.—On Second month 19th, 1882, at 
the residence of his son, Isaac U. Chase, Yar- 
mouth, Ontario, Abner Chase, in the 98th year 
of his age; a valued member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. 

Deceased was the son of Amasa and Hannah 
Chase, consistent members of the Society of 
Friends, and was born in the town of Swan- 
sea, Rhode Isiand. At the age of 28 he was 
married to Lydia Upton, of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, with whom he lived in near 
unity for fify-eight years. Their family of 
seven children all survive them. After five 
years they removed to Galen, New York, and 
came to Canada in 1836. 

He was a kind and tender parent, endeav- 
oring, both by precept and example, to guide 
his children in the right pathway—and a faith- 
ful friend. 

He was a constant attender of our religious 
meetings until within a few months of his 
death. Long shall we miss his venerable 
form from its accustomed place, and remem- 
ber the words of counsel that so often fell from 
his lips, giving evidence of his great concern 
for the welfare of our Society. 

The decline of his life was passed in much 
humility oe pene his work was all done 
and he wai for the summons that should 
call him hence. 
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CONROW.—On Third month 15th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, Thornton Conrow, in his 55th 
year. 


HOLMES.—On the morning of Third mo. 
2d, 1882, at her residence near Hamilton, Lou- 
doun county, Va., Emily, daughter of the late 
Elijah and Elizabeth Holmes, aged 55 years; 
a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

‘Her family and friends, in the last years of 
the life of this estimable woman were witnes- 
ses of much physical suffering borne in such 
& manner as attested she had ‘‘ been with 
Jesus.’’ As the end drew near she was full of 
trust and even thanksgiving, declaring that 
in the walk. through the dark Valley of the 
Shadow of Death the staff was not withheld. 


JONES.—On Third month 12th, 1882, of 
consumption, at Enterprise, Fla., Louisa, 
daughter of John L. Jones, in her 25th year; 
a member of U ae Dublin Preparative and 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

LLEWELLYN.—On Third month 19th, 
1882, at her residence, Haverford, Delaware 
county, Pa., Ann 8. Llewellyn, widow of Da- 
vid Llewellyn, aged 80 years. 

MARSHALL.—On the morning of Third 
month 14th, 1882, Jane P., wife of Caleb Mar- 
shall, in her 65th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

MOREY.—At Milton, Saratoga county, N. 
Y., Mary Morey, in the 90th year of her age; 
a worthy member of our Religious Society; a 
bright example of usefulness in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

MOUNCE.—On Seventh month 28th, 1881, 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., Peter Mounce, in the 
88th year of his age; an exemplary member 
of Woolwich Preparative Meeting, N. J. 

PANCOAST.—On Sixth month 2lst, 1881, 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., Aaron K. Pancoast, in 
the 76th year of his age; a consistent member 
and overseer of Woolwich Preparative Meet- 
ing, N. J. 

PENROSE.—On Seventh-day, Third mo. 
18th, 1882, at his late residence, Drumore, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Benjamin Penrose, in 
his 79th year. 

SHREVE.—On Third month 15th, 1882, at 
Columbus, N. J., Sarah H., wife of Charles N. 
Shreve; a member of Mansfield Preparative 
and Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, 


A Kine on War.—The King of Bavaria 
has written a book, in the French language, 
with the title “Actual Mission of Sovereigns, 
by One of Them.” He asserts that Europe 
is in a state of siege ; its rulers keeping guard 
over a discontented and turbulent people. To- 
wards each other, monarchs are in a state of 
truce, broken from time to time by some one 
attempting to get an advantage over the 
others. He passionately asks: ‘‘ Christians 
in our private lives, civilized in our private 
habits, are we to be eternally doomed, in our 
mutual intercourse, as sovereigns, to pursue 
an anti-Christian, barbarous, destructive and 
ferocious policy ?”—Herald of Peace. 
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REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 17th inst., inclusive: 





Wm. are Appleton... coccccccoccccccccrscceee $25 
Joseph Li. JOMES......000cereeesseeceeeeeeeeenerees 50 
Eloise E. Hampton.......ccecccccseseceeeees - 5 
PEMA <c cvnsncescresessecses i 10 
Anthony M. Smith. seh 100 
Wm. Longstreth .........scccccccsscresseesessees 250 
Joseph Chapman.cecccceeececccceerseeseerensces 100 
Walker Y. Hoopes.......s.ssececseeseeeeeeees 200 
BE PEER vcnccosnncsoese sovoncsenccossesrccese 200 
John W. Dudley......cccccecesscserseeeesesesere 25 
Richard Dudley........+-+++.++++ peccsstoccccess 25 

EE, ccccnnsretnccmmaonapere exneeveennewnel $ 990 

Previously reported... csc 73,380 

Total to 28th ult......ceccseereereerere $74,370 


In the last report the subscription of Han- 
nah C. Bowron was accredited by mistake to 
Ann T. Bell. 


Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Manatee-—The sea is inhabited by 
three families of mammalian animals, which, 
though they may be so “ very like a whale” 
as to have been sometimes spoken of together 
as cetaceans, are quite distinct in their struc- 
ture and habits, and show evidences of dis- 
tinct origin. They are cetaceans, including 
the whales, dolphins and porpoises; the pin- 
nipeds, including the seals, sea-lions and wal- 
ruses, and the sirenians, including the mana- 
tees and dugongs. The affinities of the ceta- 
ceans are not exactly known, but it is certain 
that they are creatures of a very different 
sort from the animals of the other two classes ; 
the pinnipeds are closely allied to the bears, 
dogs and cats. Both these classes are car- 
nivorous. The sirenians are herbivorous 
pachyderms, whose nearest analogies must be 
sought among the hogs, tapirs and particu- 
larly in the hippopotamus, 

The manatee, or sea-cow, is the most wide- 
ly diffused of the sirenians and, being Ame- 
rican, has the first claim to consideration. 
Its various species are found along the coasts 
and in the rivers and inland lakes of tropical 
America; the length of the entire opposite 
coast of Africa, around the Cape’; and as far 
north up the Mozambique coast as the Zam- 
besi river, in the upper Niger river, in Lake 
Tchad, in the East African Lake Shirwa, and 
in the Tana sea, in Abyssinia. Agassiz has 
termed the animal the modern representative 
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of the dinotherium, and it is most probably 
the creature which Columbus mistook for a 
mermaid. It grows to be sometimes as long 
as seventeen or twenty feet, but generally not 
more than from eight to twelve feet, and to 
weigh from one to three or four tons, having 
a body the shape of an elongated barrel, 
slightly flattened above and below, with two 
fore-limbs but no sign of hinder extremities, 
and a horizontally flattened or spatulate tail 
of about one-fourth the extent of the body. 
Its skin is much like that of the hippopota- 
mus and is very sparsely covered with hair. 
Its fore-limbs are set far forward, are more 
free in their motions than those of the ceta- 
ceans and may be used as claspers, flexed 
over the chest, for swimming or dragging 
the animal along the bottoms or up the banks 
of the rivers in which it feeds, and to assist 
in the prehension of food. The finger-bones 
may be felt through the skin with which they 
are connected; but no evidence of digital 
organs is outwardly visible except the rudi- 
mentary nails on the edges of the flippers. 
The flippers, flexible Sand possessing much 
of the power of the hand, have given the 
animal its name, from the Latin manus, a 
hand. The head is conical, with a fleshy 
nose, like that of a cow, and large nostrils, 
and appears as if joined immediately on to 
the body without visible neck. Anatomy 
furthermore shows that one of the cervical 
vertebree, of which there are generally seven 
in mammals, including the dugong, is want- 
ing. The mouth is small and without front 
teeth, but is provided with two mobile, late- 
ral, bristle-covered pads with which it seizes 
its food quite dexterously. The mamme are 
on the breast, and so resemble those of the 
human being as to make it easy to believe 
that the fable of the mermaid was derived 
from this animal. 

The manatees feed in herds on the bottoms 
of rivers and the shallow waters along the 
shore, where they browse on alge and aqua- 
tic herbs. They associate together in the 
most peaceable manner and show a great 
community of feeling. They combine for 
defence when attacked, taking especial care 
of their young by putting them in the centre 
of the group and, it is said, showing so much 
intelligent sympathy as to try to pull out the 
weapon from one of their companions which 
may have been struck with a harpoon. It is, 
indeed, a great shame to attack them wan- 
tonly, for no animal is more gentle and inof- 
fensive or more easily domesticated; but 
their flesh is excellent food, being much like 
pork and is, moreover, allowed by the church 
to be eaten as fish on fast days and must, 
therefore, be considered legitimate prey for 
man. These animals are the most numerous 
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inhabitants, after the turtles, of the waters. 
around Greytown, Nicaragua, and are active- 
ly pursued . the Indians. The largest and 
best known species is the Florida manatee, 
which inhabits the Gulf of Mexico and West 
Indian waters; the South American species 
is smaller, and the African the smallest of 
all_—From “ The Sirens of the Sea,” by W. 
R. Larrabee, in Popular Science Monthly for 
third month. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLANKING. 

It is not in military science alone that a 
flank movement is sometimes better general- 
ship than an assault. Often, it is easier and 
better to flank the ordinary troubles and 
vexations of domestic life than to attack and ~ 
overcome them. It makes a braver spectacle, 
to be sure, and more noise, “to take arms. 
against a sea of troubles, and by opposing: 
end them.” But such victories are often 
more costly than defeats. 

Sometimes, for example, the weary wife 
gets into a mood—no matter how—that may 
without injustice be called unreasonable. 
Sometimes, the husband is, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, cross. Now, nothing is more 
certain than that people are never argued 
nor upbraided nor scolded nor driven out of 
such states of mind. But they will generally 
come out, if they are given half a chance. A 
little pleasant letting alone, or a discreet. 
diversion of thought or occupation, will often 
work wonders. If there has been bad luck 
with the dinner, praise the one you had yes- 
terday ; it will not help matters to growl. If 
the fire goes out, you can build it again while- 
you are fretting about it, or trying to fix the 
responsibility while the house grows cold. If 
the work gets delayed, slip some of it one 
side until another ay, instead of tiring out 
yourself and everyboby else in a frantic en- 
deavor to run things acoording to a Mede- 
and-Persian schedule, with no let up for acci- 
dents. Ifthe good husband can’t be coaxed 
out of his bearish mood, leave him alone to 
enjoy it. No man will be cross for a great. 
while if left to sulk, as Dundreary’s bird 
fiocked “All alone by his own self.” The 
importance of the petty victories of every 
day are too often exaggerated. The world 
will wag on just the same, and a good deab 
more pleasantly, if you execute a flank 
movement occasionally, upon finding too 
great an obstacle in the path of a direct. 
march. 

And so with the government of children. 
When your play-loving boy asks to go out. 
after supper, and you do not think it best, 
for any reason, that he should, don’t say, 
“No, you can’t. The house is the place for 
boys at night.” Ifthe lad has any of the old 
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Adam in him, he will either sulk or rebel, or 
manage in some way to make himself and 
everybody near him uncomfortable until bed- 
time. You can rule him, of course, by au- 
thority ; but it isn’t a victory to be proud of. 
How much better to make him prefer to stay 
in, or at least to reconcile him to doing so! 
Propose a game for him, and take a hand 
yourself; or read to him a story from a book 
a little beyond his range of reading, but 
quite within his line of thinking; or have a 
frolic or pulling candy with him, anything to 
give the boy a good time, and make him for- 
get his disappointment. No time is better 
expended in family government than in a 
ing the children to a or accept cheerfully 
your wiser way. Things are going wretchedly 
wrong in that family where the little ones 
stay in the house as in a place of confinement, 
or go to bed unhappy. 

he wisest and most successful mothers are 
those who avoid, whenever possible, direct 
issues on trivial matters with young children 
who have a very positive will of their own. 
It is quite ible sometimes to wink at little 
delinquencies without being blind to disobe- 
‘dience or wrong-doing. Those especially who 
cannot rule their own spirits should be very 
«areful how they force a conflict with persons 
under them. The philosophy of flanking 
difficulties deserves to be more studied, and, 
without confounding it with the easily beset- 
ting sin of shirking, to be more practised. 
It is productive of amiable moods, of cheer- 
fulness, of peace, of good digestion, and so is 
& promoter of health and happiness. Many 
@ position that cannot be carried by storm 
can be turned, many an obstable hard to sur- 
mount can be passed by.— Christian Register. 





From The Nation. 
THE PAST YEAR IN EGYPTOLOGY. 
CAIRO, January 16, 1882. 

The past year will ever be memorable for 
the valuable and remarkable discoveries that 
it has yielded to Egyptology. M. Maspero 
has just published his official report of the 
great find of royal mummies at Thebes. The 
narrative is enlivened by numerous photo- 
graphs, among which are those of the mum- 
mies of Thutmes III and Ramses Il—the 
grand old monarchs whose titles are inscribed 
on the Central Park obelisk. The texts of 
the interiors of the pyramids of the V and 
‘VI Dynasties, opened at Sakkara last spring 
‘and summer, are also appearing in rapid suc- 
cession in M. Maspero’s “ Recueil,” published 
at Paris. Besides these discoveries, concern- 
ing which accounts have already appeared in 
= columns, three additional discoveries 
ave been recently made which do not deserve 

to be passed by in silence. 


INTELLIGENCER 


In the desert five miles west of Kom-el- 
Hamadra—a village on the western border 
of the Delta, and midway between Cairo and 
Alexandria—the Bedaween unearthed a large 
stone which they described as “taller than a 
man, and covered with fine writing.” Herr 
Emil Brugsch, the Conservator of the Boolak 
Museum, and brother of Dr. Brugsch Pasha, 
proceeded at once to the spot and found the 
stone to be a stela, or tablet, used by the 
Egyptians to record decrees and epitaphs. 
This newly discovered monument is inscribed 
with tri-lingual texts which prove to be 
copies of the Decree of the Synod of Priests 
assembled at Canopus, ordaining the deifica- 
tion of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and creating a fifth order of priests 
to be called Euergetez. The decree is dated 
the 17th of the month of Tybi, of the ninth 
year of Plolemy Euergetes (B.C. 238), and is 
consequently nearly a century older than the 
famous Rosetta Stone. . Another copy of this 
same decree of Canopus is inscribed upon 
the stone of San or Tanis, in the Boolak Mu- 
seum, of which the British Museum possesses 
a cast. 

To appreciate the interest that attaches to 
this new find, it may be well to recall the 
fact that in 1819-22 it was the tri-lingual 
Rosetta Stone that yielded to the researches 
of Young and Champollion the key to the 
language of ancient Egypt, and thus became, 
as Mariette says, “the instrument of one of 
the greatest discoveries that do honor to the 
nineteenth century.” Not, however, until 
Lepsius and Mariette, in 1865-6, brought to 
light the Greek, hieroglyphic, and demotic 
texts of the Canopic Decree engraved upon 
the Stone of Sin, was the accuracy of Cham- 
pollion’s mode of interpreting hieroglyphics 
confirmed, and the study of Egyptology 
placed on sure and solid grounds. The Stone 
of Kom-el-Hamadra—as, judging from anal- 
By I suppose this stela will henceforth be 
called—béars the same decree as that of Sin, 
except that the texts, inscriptions and repre- 
sentations are very much fuller and detailed 
than are those of the latter. The stela is a 
splendid piece of workmanship : it is of lime- 
stone and measures eight feet high by three 
feet wide and two and a half feet thick. The 
top is rounded, and represents the winged 
disk, and pendent uri serpents, together 
with the upper and lower portions of the 
crown pshent. Below the urai serpents there 
are some twelve lines of hieroglyphs, and 
representations of Ptolemy Euergetes, his 
queen, and his daughter Berenice, the “ Queen 
of Virgins.” Then follows the decree in 
Greek, hieroglyphic and demotic. This stela 
has already been placed in the Boolak Mu- 
seum, which, with the additions of the past 
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year, is now quite as rich in monuments, 
tablets, mortuary relics, and writings—bar- 
ring historical papyri—as are the combined 
collections of Europe. This is as it should 
be, for Egyptian relics have an artistic value 
here, which they lose in the uncongenial 
climate and surroundings of Europe and 
America. 

The second discovery that I have to an- 
nounce is that of two tombs of the VI 
Dynasty, which present the earliest known 
instances of the arch. These tombs are of 
private persons of high rank. They were 
discovered near the most southerly group of 
Sakkara pyramids, and within a stone’s 
throw of the prominent truncated pyramid 
of King Unas, known as the Mastaba-el- 
Pharaoon. It should be remembered that in 
the interior of the Pyramid of Mycerinus of 
the IV Dynasty—the smallest of the three 
great Pyramids of Ghizeh—there is a passage- 
way the top of which, although resembling an 
arch, is not constructed on the principle of 
an arch—that is to say, blocks were placed 
horizontally, one projecting beyond that im- 
mediately below it, till the uppermost two 
met in the centre,;the interior angles being 
afterwards rounded off to form the vault. 
Several instances of these pseudo-arches are 
known to exist in tombs of the VI and later | workmen will, however, soon determine the 
Dynasties, but no true arch had hitherto | question. ; 
been found previous to those in the tombs of Discoveries of the startling and dramatic: 
the XVIII, XIX and XX Dynasties, near | nature of those of the carefully preserved 
Thebes. The arches in the two recently dis- | Royal Mummies, and the opening of long- 
covered tombs of the VI Dynasty are built | closed pyramids and tombs, are perhaps over- 
over the entrances. They have ornamented | shadowed, as far as pure scientific value is. 
keystones, and are beautifully constructed of | concerned, by a new region in Egyptology 
fine bricks. recently opened by the successful exertions. © 

The third discovery to which Ihave referred | of Dr. Brugsch Pasha and M. Revillout. 
is that of the long-sought-for entrance to the | These two savants have made a specialty of 
Pyramid of Maydoom—a pyramid which will | the demotic writing of Egypt—a writing so 
probably turn out to be at least a century | intricate and confused as to be unintelligible 
older than the great pyramid of a and | to some of the keenest Egyptologists. The 
hence the oldest known monument in Egypt. | hieratic writing, used almost exclusively by 
This pyramid, situate some fifteen miles to| the priests, is to the hieroglyphic what the 
the south of Ghizeh, is one of the most strik- | handwriting of the present day is to print. 
ing landmarks on the Nile From a distance The demotic is a very much abbreviated form 
it seems to stand on the top of a hillock; a| of the hieratic, and stands in about the same 
nearer view shows this hillock to be formed | relation to the hieroglyphic that our short- 
by the crumbling away of the outer casing | hand does to the page of a printed book. 
of the pyramid itself. It is called by the | Moreover, the demotic, being written in the 
Arabs “el Haram el Katdab” (the false | hurry of every-day business, actually presents. 
pyramid), for they suppose it to be formed of | a penmanship so cramped and careless as to 
the rock itself. Its general appearance has | add almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
been described by Miss Amelia Edwards as | already difficult task of deciphering it. 

“an unfinished Tower of Babel.” The Pyra-| The demotic came into use during the 
mid of Maydoom is doubtless the most care- | XX VI Dynasty, and being used for ordinary 
fully constructed and altogether the best-| business and legal transactions, its literature 
built pyramid in Egypt. About fifty years | gives an insight into the laws, social state, 
years ago Ibrahim Pasha, wishing to effect an | customs and manners of the Egyptians that. 
entrance, thundered away at it for a whole | is not to be hoped for from the scholarly and 
day with artillery. He neither attained his| monumental styles of the hieratic and the 





object, nor did the pyramid itself suffer much 
material injury. A few weeks ago Maspero’s 
workmen, after a long and careful search, 
removed the massive blocks which had so 
long concealed a small opening, that soon 
roved to be the much-coveted entrance. 
This aperture was discovered on the northern 
face of the pyramid, and at a considerable 
distance from the base. The corridor leading 
from the entrance toward the interior has 
been cleared for a distance of forty-five 
metres. This corridor is similarly disposed, 
and is constructed in the same manner as. 
that of the Pyramid of Cheops. The en- 
trance to the central chamber is effectually 
blocked up by the falling of the roof of the 
corridor. The workmen are, however, busil 
engaged in clearing away the debris—a task 
both difficult and perilous, which may require 
one or perhaps two months. The only texts 
thus far found in the corridor are the inscrip- 
tions of two Scribes who visited the interior 
of the pyramid in the time of the XV 
Dynasty. Recently discovered collateral 
evidence tends to strengthen the hypothesis 
that this pyramid is that of King Sneefroo, 
of the tt Dynasty, who reigned, according 
to Brugsch, B.C. 3766, or, according to 
Mariette, B.C. 4200. The picks of the yee 
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hieroglyphic. An excellent account of the 
nature of the treasures which demotic scholar- 
ship has in store for us appeared in a recent 
number of the London Times. It seems that 
no less than several thousand demotic papyri 
are preserved in the collections of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Leyden and Turin. These 
documents, mostly of a legal character, are 
no longer a terra incognita, but furnish a solid 
basis for the study of the law in its earliest 
development. The demotic papyri provide 
us with deeds of sale, of transfer, of gift, of 
partnership, of endowment; leases of houses 
and lands; mortgages, bonds, receipts for 
taxes and other payments, marriage settle- 
ments, marriage contracts, decrees of divorce, 
title-deeds, inventories, etc. 

The progress in the interpretation of demo- 
tic literature strikingly recalls the truth of 
Bunsen’s prediction, that “Henceforth the 
positive philosophy of universal history, con- 
structing and delineating the curve described 
by the Divine mind in man through space 
and time upon this star which we call the 
earth, . . . cannot be carried on scien- 
tifically and successfully without the assist- 
ance of Egyptology.” The effect which these 
-demotic papyri are destined to have upon our 
present ideas of ancient law and legal insti- 
tutions remains yet to be seen. It is too 
much to expect that Egyptologists shall also 
be legists ; but the moment has now come for 
the jurist to work hand in hand with the 
Egyptologist, to utilize the material that 
science has placed at his disposal, and at 
length to trace the history of the law through- 
out that logical and natural course which has 
been both widened and deepened by Egypt- 
ology. B. 


I HAVE a power in my soul which enables 
me to perceive God. I am as certain as that 
I live that nothing is so near to me as God. 
He is nearer to me than I am to myself. It 
is part of his very essence that He should be 
nigh and present tome. ... And a man is 
more blessed or less blessed in the same mea- 
sure as he is aware of the presence of God.— 
John Tauler. 





a 
NOT LOST. 


The look of sympathy, the guarded word 

Spoken so low that only angels heard, 

‘The secret service of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eyes; 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladden all our youth, 
—— oo had less of self and more of 
ru 


The childhood’s faith, so tranquil and so 


sweet, 
Which sat like Mary at the Master's feet; 
These are not lost. 


The kindly plan devised for others’ good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understood, 

The quiet, steadfast love that strove to win 

Some wanderer from the ways of sin ; 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord! forin Thy city bright 

Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light ; 

And things long hidden from our gaze below, 

Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know; 
These are not lost. 

— United Presbyterian. 





A WORKER’S PRAYER. 


Lord, speak to me, so I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


Oh, lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavering feet; 
Oh, feed me, Lord, that I may fe 

Thy. hungering ones with manna sweet. 


Oh, strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the rock and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 


Oh, teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 

The hidden depths of many a heart. 


Oh, give Thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee, 
To weary ones in needful-hour. 


Oh, fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


Oh, use me, Lord; use even me, 

Just as Thou wilt, and when and where ; 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 





TRUE PRAYER is nothing else than the 
love of God. Its excellence does not consist 
in the multitude of our words, for God knows 
our inmost feelings without the need of words. 
The true prayer is that of the heart, and the 
heart prays only through its desires. He who 
desires not from the depths of his heart makes 
a deceitful prayer. If he should pass whole 
days in reciting prayers, or in meditating, or 
in exciting himself to pious feelings, he does 
not truly pray, if he does not desire what he 
asks. We pray without ceasing when we un- 
ceasingly retain true love and true desire in 
our hearts. Love,+hidden in the depths of 
the soul, prays constantly, even when the 
mind is drawn another way.—Fenelon. 





ARBITRATION FOR THE INDIAN, 


A. B. Meacham, in his journal, The Coun- 
ceil Fire, gave a speech of his own before the 
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Arbitration League, in the city of Washing- 
ton, in which he expressed the conviction 
that arbitration may be a potent remedy for 
our Indian troubles as these arise. “Iam 
safe in saying,” he declares, “ that there is not 
to-day a tribe in the United States that would 
refuse to arbitrate any and all differences 
that arise between their people and ours. 
Among the most prominent peace men of lat- 


ter days was the lamented Ouray, Chief of 


the Utes. 

“Ex-Secretary Schurz said of this man, 
‘In Ouray’s presence I always feel that I am 
in the company of the peer of any man, 
white or red.’ Notwithstanding the almost 
universal prejudice of the people of Colorado 
against the Utes,when Ouray’s death occurred, 
fifteen months since, nearly every town in that 
State assembled in town meetings, and passed 
resolutions of regret that so great a man 
should be taken from his people. So long as 
Ouray lived the settlers felt a safety the 
have not felt since. One circumstance will 
illustrate the power of this man for peace. 
When the White River Utes in madness 
killed Agent Meeker, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1879, and the goverment had sent Gene- 
ral Merritt to punish the victors over the gal- 
lant Thornburgh and the murderers of Agent 
Meeker, Ouray determined to prevent fur- 
ther bloodshed. He made known his deter- 
mination to Agent Stanley, of Los Pinos 
agency, and sought his co-operation. Stanley 
sent a white man with Ouray’s messenger, 
and they arrived upon the waiting battle- 
field after both parties were in position and 
ready to begin the expected slaughter. The 
couriers were none too soon; a few minutes 
more and a great battle would have been 
fought, and scores, if not hundreds, of both 
races would have been slain. The white men, 
it is said, were deeply chagrined that they were 
cheated out of the privilege of whipping the 
Utes. It is also said, on good authority, 
that the Ute warriors were enraged at being 
cheated out of the glory of annihilating Gen- 
eral Merritt’s entire command. 

‘“‘ Knowing what I do of the number and 
character of the Utes that confronted Mer- 
ritt that day, and knowing also of the fight- 
ing quality of Merritt’s men, I am of the 
opinion that General Merritt would have met 
the fate of Custer and Thornburgh but for 
the efforts of Ouray. In every tribe may be 
found men who are for peace. From Major 
Hiatt, who has been many years among the 
Osages, I learn that the greatest man among 
them is Big Chief, a man of superior mental en- 
dowments and of unquestioned bravery. Upon 
one occasion when the Osages were out on the 
annual buffalo hunt in what is now western 
Kansas, the Cheyennes made a visit to the 





Osages. The encampments were near each 
other, and while the 5 

part of hosts a runner arrived from the Paw- 
nees, at the Osage camp, informing Big Chief 


sages were playing the 


that the Pawnees were coming to make him 
a visit. Big Chief received the Pawnee vis- 
itors with some trepidation, because he knew 
that they and the Cheyennes were enemies 
who always fought upon coming together. 
“As soon as the new visitors were in camp 
Big Chief called upon them. He ascertained 
that the Pawnees were a smaller party than 
the Cheyennes. Both were his guests, and 
he determined that there should be no blood- 
shed. Day after day this noble red man la- 
bored for peace. He made presents to each, 
and finally brought the two tribes into coun- 
cil. But both were suspicious, and when they 
were assembled the Cheyennes, discovering 
the weakness of the Pawnees, made demon- 
strations of hostile character. While the lat- 
ter came in good faith, they were ‘in peace 
prepared for war,’ and quicker than can be 
described the two parties separated and made 
ready for action. Big Chief saw that a fight 
was imminent. With that kind of heroism 
that belongs only to great men, he sprang 
between the two lines and, throwing his arms 
aloft, shouted, ‘ Peace, peace ; if you will fight, 
shoot me first! _ I will not live to see my red 
brethren kill each other. Shoot me; for you 
shall not fight while I live!’ Such was the 
power of this great man that neither party 
dared to begin. He reminded them that they 
were both his guests, and that if his voice 
was disregarded that his ‘ young men would 
speak for him’—which meant that they 
would take the part of the weaker. No bat- 
tle ensued, and the Cheyennes and Pawnees 
became friends through the efforts of Big 
Chief. I have given these illustrations of 
Indian character to show that arbitration is 
not unknown among Indians in national af- 
fairs; in fact, it is the recognized method 
of settling all kinds of difficulties. I re- 
member being present when a personal quar- 
rel arose about that fruitful source of quar- 
rel everywhere, women. It came about by 
one man stealing another’s wife, or rather 
coaxing her away into the mountains, for a 
space of ten days, when, not unlike some of 
his white brethren in similar circumstances, 
he became tired of the woman and sent her 
home. The injured husband, unlike his 
white brethren, received her again to his 
household and reinstated her as his wife. 
The woman, becoming penitent, made clean 
breast of the whole matter, reciting in de- 
tail the methods adopted to secure her ruin. 
The injured husband appealed to the man 
who had disturbed the peace of his family, 
and demanded satisfaction. The other re- 
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fused and offered fight, the only thing guilty 
men offer when cornered. The husband re- 
fused to fight, because, as he said, ‘ somebody 
will be killed, and then there will be great 
mourning in the land.’ The husband next 
appealed to the agent, who, being a peace 
man, proposed ‘arbitration.’ To this both 
parties agreed. 

“The court was conducted openly, so that 
every one could hear the testimony. The 
defendant pleaded guilty. After taking into 
consideration the financial ability of the ac- 
cused to pay damages, the court of arbitra- 
tion decided that, since he was a poor man, 
he should make reparation to the injured 
husband by making for him one hundred 
rails for each day he had detained the wife 
from her husband, and that the husband 
should board the culprit while making the 
rails. 

“All the parties to this affair left the coun- 
cil house satisfied with the decree, and in 
about one month the penalty was worked out 
and peace and happiness restored to the 
household of Um-pa-wash.” 

Since the above was published Albert B. 
Meacham passed suddenly from this earthly 
life. He died, of apoplexy, on the 16th of 
Second month, 1882, aged 56. 

He was for a long time a member of the 
Indian Commission, and was with Gen. Can- 
by and Dr. Thomas at the Modoc massacre, 
and he himself was wounded and left for 
dead. 

Toby, an Indian woman, bound up his 
wounds, by tearing her clothes into bandages, 
and nursed him back to health in her wig- 
wam. 

During all the remainder of his life he was 
the brave and earnest advocate of Indian and 
human rights. He ever protested that the 
Modoes were unjustly treated, holding that a 

ce commission should be divested of dead- 
y force. 





ITEMS. 


THE condition of Ireland is said to be im- 
proving. 


THE reports from the flooded regions of the 
Lower Mississippi Valley continue to be very 
unfavorable. 


A REPORT of the Secretary of War shows 
that our Indian wars in the last ten years 
have cost $5,058,821. 


A TELEGRAM from Albany, N. Y., dated on 
the 18th inst., states at about four o’clock this 
morning, Charles 8S. Wells, of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory here, discovered a bright comet in 
Hercules’ right ascension 17 hours 52 minutes, 
north declination 32 degrees 30 minutes. The 
comet hasa tail about 5 minutes in length and 
a nucleus of about the eighth magnitude. 
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HERR Rvur, of Memel, Prussia, writes to 
the Jewish World, saying that the decisions 
of the St. Petersburg Commission on the Jew- 
ish question, in favor of compelling the Jews 
to quit the rural districts, etc., although osten- 
sibly aimed at the prevention of persecutions, 
will have the immediate effect of depriving a 
million of people of homes and rendering 
their life unbearable. 


THE distress in the Mississippi valley, re- 
sulting from the overflow and broken levees, 
has opened anew the whole question of Mis- 
sissippi river improvements, and the House 
Committee on the matter have agreed to re- 
port a bill embodying a plan for long stretches. 
of levees to confine the river in narrow limits 
on the theory that it would cut its own chan- 
nel by the “scouring-out”’ process operating 
at the jetties. 


THE small pox is epidemic in South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Upto noon of 17th inst. 100 houses. 
had been quarantined, 14 of which were 
placed under quarantine since the noon of the 
previous day. It is estimated that there are 
in these 100 houses 225 cases of small pox in 
various stages. The authorities and physi- 
cians continue their efforts to control the epi- 
demic. The schools have been closed, and tar 
is burned in different parts of the town as a 
disinfectant. The type of the disease is very 
malignant. 


A DEVELOPING INDUSTRY.—An evidence 
of the rapid development of the vegetable in- 
dustries of Florida is given in the shipment 
since the Ist of January from Key West, Flo- 
rida, of 10,000 crates of tomatoes, raised in 
that vicinity during this winter season. It is 
a that by the Ist of April 100,000 crates 
will be forwarded to the principal cities. This 
is only the second year of the development of 
this industry at Key West. Next year many 
other vegetables will be tried and doubtless 
with profit.—Grocers’ Price Current. 





NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING, 


Third month 26th, at house of A. Ogden, 1117 
Lehigh avenue, 3 P.M. 
CHANGE OF TIME. 

Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
meet at Moorestown Fourth month Ist, instead 
of Third month 25th, as advertised. 

At ‘‘Friends’ Home for Children” there are 
several children for whom good homes are 
wanted. 

The ages range from a few months to several 
years. 

Friends or Friendly people who desire to 
adopt as their own, or to take older ones to be 
brought -. in their families, are solicited to 
visit the Home, 3401 Germantown avenue, 
and see the interesting family of children that 
are cared for in that institution. 

There is one girl about 12 years old, also two 
boys of 11, for whom good places are desired 
by their parents. 

Apply to Jesse Cleaver, 1241 North Eleventh 
street; Edwin L. Pierce, 24 North Front 
street; or at the Home 

























